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III.— PHILOLOGY AND PURISM. 1 

Whatever our definition of philology may be, whether we 
limit the term in accordance with the prevailing English 
acceptation of the word to the study of language, or regard, 
with Boeckh, as its proper object the study of the whole 
range of human culture, of all the products of the human 
mind, we probably all agree that the chief task of philology 
is to record and to explain, not to prophesy or to legislate. 
In this sense the function of the philologist is distinct from 
that of the grammarian, the rhetorician, and the literary 
critic. It must indeed be admitted that these different func- 
tions have often been confused, that they have often been 
exercised by the same person and that in fact the work of 
the philologist has to some extent been the outgrowth of that 
of the practical teacher of language. The work of Jacob 
Grimm was preceded by that of a long line of men whose 
primary aim was to purify, regulate, and in general improve 
the German language, though incidentally they became inter- 
ested in its history and began to investigate the origin of 
its living forms. The history of our science differs not in 
this respect from that of other sciences; mathematics and 
astronomy are distinct from surveying and navigation, and 
botany from horticulture, though the first astronomer was 
probably a sailor and the first botanist a gardener. 

I need not, in addressing this assembly, argue at length 
that the recording and explaining of the products of the 
human reason and imagination is a dignified object and a 
task of sufficient scope and importance for a science. Much 
has been said and written on this subject by men better 
qualified for such a task than I am. We certainly need not, 
in defence of our science, fall back on the principle that 

'Address of the President of the Modern Language Association of America, 
at its Annual Meeting held at Columbia University, December, 1899. 
74 
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the pursuit of all knowledge for its own sake is useful, a 
principle which, though often asserted, has rarely, I fear, 
convinced anybody of the usefulness of a particular study 
who was not already convinced of it before. We may rather 
claim that whatever contributes to a fuller and clearer 
understanding of the thought of the past, also aids us 
to understand the thought of the present; that by learning to 
understand our ancestors, we learn to understand ourselves. 
The mental training that results from the careful study, 
analysis, and comparison of the works of the great poets 
and thinkers of former times, as well as of the humbler 
manifestations of the reasoning and imaginative faculties of 
mankind, the insight into human nature which is afforded by 
the study of the thought and modes of express on of different 
ages, the enjoyment which is derived from the ability to 
appreciate understanding^, not superficially, what has inter- 
ested and moved men at any time, these are matters of as 
great utility as any with which we might concern ourselves 
and none are of greater importance for the understanding and 
advancement of our civilization. 

We need not fear, therefore, that by exercising only the 
functions of recorder and interpreter, philology will not per- 
form a sufficiently useful service to mankind, and we may 
sympathize with the individual scholar who, conscious of the 
difficulty of the task he has set himself and in a modest sense 
of the limitations of his powers, shrinks from additional 
responsibilities. Nevertheless, we may well ask, if anybody 
is to act as guide or arbiter in matters of the language or 
literature of our day, who is better qualified to do so than the 
man who is most familiar with the foundations on which 
both rest? Who is better able to say what literary tendencies 
are most in harmony with the general trend of the times, 
what productions are most likely to survive and exercise a 
permanent influence for good or evil, along what lines litera- 
ture should move to accomplish its purpose, than the man 
who has studied the history of literary tendencies in the past, 
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has noted their relations to life in general, has observed their 
causes and effects? Surely, as far as guidance and arbitra- 
ment in such matters are possible at all — and we shall not 
fail to recognize that their scope is limited — the philologist, 
other things being equal, is better equipped for this work 
than anybody else. Does it not then become a useful and 
thankful task for philology to apply the knowledge it has 
gained from the past to the questions of the present and the 
future? Or shall these be left to less competent persons, 
while the philologist with the superior smile of an uncon- 
cerned observer stands aside or returns to his cell to pore 
again over the dusty volumes of the past ? 

I propose to confine myself in the present paper to a 
discussion of the relations of philology to purism. This 
word I use in no derogatory sense; I mean by it all con- 
scious efforts to purify, regulate, and generally improve a 
language. The philologist in his capacity as recorder and 
interpreter inquires only as to what was, what is, and how it 
came about ; the purist inquires what ought to be. It would 
seem natural enough that philologist and purist should be 
one and the same person, that he who knows the history of 
the language and can explain how the various modern forms 
have come to be, should also be the proper authority to 
decide which of several contesting forms should have the 
preference, in what manner certain defects in the language 
can be best remedied and certain wants supplied. The fact, 
however, is that especially in modern times advanced philo- 
logical thought has concerned itself but little with the living 
problems in language. The initiative has almost always been 
left to the amateur; the philologist has rarely taken active 
part in the work except, when the clamor of the reformers 
became too loud, to pour cold water on their efforts, or to 
castigate some particularly ignorant zealot. As a striking 
instance might be mentioned the fact that in a period when 
great efforts are made in Germany to rid the German language 
of unnecessary and undesirable foreign words, the best syste- 
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matic attempt to find for them suitable words of German 
extraction has been made not by a philologist, but by an 
architect in the Prussian ministry of public works. 1 Simi- 
larly a little volume, published in Germany about eight years 
ago that attacked somewhat fiercely and without displaying 
much philological knowledge, or acumen certain prevailing 
tendencies in the written language, met with a perfect shower 
of philological criticism of the details of the author's asser- 
tions, though the justice and timeliness of the attack in general 
could hardly be questioned ; 2 and the principal German society 
for the promotion of purity and correctness in speech, 3 while 
counting among its members some philologists of rank, owes 
much of its success to the initiative of persons without philo- 
logical training. It is, of course, well known how within 
the domain of English also the most useful contributions of 
philologists to the discussion of living problems of speech 4 
have been generally called forth only by the well meaning 
but injudicious activity of less competent persons. 

This attitude of reserve and even indifference which phi- 
lology is inclined to assume toward such questions of the 
speech of our day is not difficult to understand. The reasons 
for it are manifold. Excessive devotion to what happens to 
interest the individual worker most, coupled with correspond- 
ing neglect of other things, is not peculiar to the pursuit of 
our science or of any science ; in all fields of human endeavor 
it is the cause of much of what men have accomplished. It 

1 Verdeutschungsworterbuch von Otto Sarrazin, Regierungs- und Baurath im 
Konigl. Preussischen Ministerium der offentlichen Arbeiten. 2. Auflage. 
Berlin : 1888. — Attention deserve also the Fremd- und Verdeulschungsworter- 
bueh von G. A. Saalfeld. Berlin, 1899, and the Verdeulachungsworlerbiicher 
des allgemeinen deutschen Sprachvereins dealing with special topics under the 
sub-titles of Speisekarte, Hausliches und geselliges Leben, Handel, Namenbiich- 
lein, Amtssprache, Berg- und Huitenwesen, Schule, Heilkunde. Leipzig and 
Braunschweig: 1890-98. 

*Allerhand Sprachdummheiten von Gustav Wustmann. Leipzig: 1892. 
For the literature on the subject cf. Lilbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., xiv, 82 ff. 

'AUgemeiner Deuischer Sprachverein. 

* For instance, most of the writings of Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 
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is only legitimate specialization, if to the scholar that devotes 
his attention primarily to the investigation of the older stages 
of a language, or even to that of the origin of living speech- 
forms, questions of purity and propriety of speech are com- 
paratively uninteresting. To him all actually occurring forms 
of speech, good or bad, correct or incorrect, old or new, may 
present equally interesting problems ; indeed, a form recorded 
but once or twice, but representative of a class that has 
otherwise disappeared, embodying a peculiar phonetic change 
or owing its origin to a particular kind of analogy, may seem 
more worthy of attention than a living form used every day 
by millions, but paralleled by many analogous forms. In 
this connection, however, it should not be overlooked that if 
we would obtain an adequate conception of the history of a 
language or of its actual state at any period, questions of 
fitness and propriety of speech cannot be wholly disregarded. 
In all historic stages of language-development -certain forms 
have for one reason or another been preferred to others, and 
the question of the survival or extinction of a form as well 
as the degree of its influence on other forms has always 
depended on its natural fitness and on the frequency and 
the kind of use that it enjoyed. If, then, the philologist 
must pay due attention to these matters in dealing with the 
language of a former period, how can he escape this responsi- 
bility in respect to the language of to-day if he pretends to 
know it equally well? The question is really merely whether 
or not it is his duty to speak up and by the weight of his 
authoritative opinion try to influence the course of language 
in what seems to him the right direction. 

There are a considerable number of scholars that honestly 
doubt the wisdom of interfering at all with the natural 
unhampered development of language. If they had the 
power to stop at once every incorrect usage, free the language 
from every cumbersome or in any way objectionable form 
and in general remedy its defects by their decree, they would 
not exercise this power. They would argue that language is 
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the most democratic of human institutions ; that it owes its 
very origin to free mutual agreement ; that only by its free 
adaptation by every individual to his own purposes can its 
needs be discovered and its real wants supplied ; that even if 
an absolutely uniform and perfect language could be devised, 
the natural conditions for change and differentiation of usage 
would still be present and in a short time the old defects 
would make themselves felt again. How far this line of 
reasoning may be carried may be seen from the opposition 
that philologists have made to a recent attempt to regulate 
the pronunciation of the German stage. It seems as though 
it would be apparent to every one that marked differences in 
the pronunciation of the actors must seriously interfere with 
the artistic effect produced by a play, except, of course, when 
these differences are really intended for some legitimate pur- 
pose. Imagine a Faust speaking his native Swabian and 
Mephistopheles replying say in the dialect of Berlin. This 
has of course long been recognized, and the German stage- 
pronunciation is comparatively uniform, but slight differences 
still exist. That these might be removed, a commission was 
appointed to agree upon a standard stage-pronunciation, and 
as the stage has already had considerable influence upon the 
pronunciation of the cultivated classes and the schools, it was 
hoped that in this way further progress toward uniformity of 
pronunciation would be made. While a number of philolo- 
gists supported the movement, it must be confessed that those 
whose names carry the greatest weight, are not thoroughly in 
sympathy with it, and as far as the intended influence upon 
the schools is concerned, the movement has met with strong 
opposition. 1 

'Deutsche Biihnensprcwhe. Ergebnisse der Beratungen zur ausgleichenden 
Kegelung der deutschen Biihnensprache, die vom 14. bis 16. April 1898 im 
Apollosaale des Kgl. Schauspielhauses zu Berlin stattgefunden haben. 
Im Auftrage der Kommission herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Th. Siebs in 
Greifswald. Berlin, Koln, Leipzig : 1898. — Cf. also the opinions expressed 
by Professors Brenner, Erbe, Kluge, Paul, and Seemuller, and published in 
the Wissenschaftlkhe Beihefle zur Zeilschrift des Attgemeinen Deutschen Sprach- 
vereins, No. 16. Berlin : 1899. 
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It seems to me, however, that the opposition, on general 
principles, to all efforts to regulate and improve language is 
very much like fighting wind-mills. Reasonable reformers 
do not propose to do violence to the natural development of 
language any more than the reasonable horticulturist does 
violence to the natural development of a plant. If, for 
instance, it is apparent that in the struggle for existence form 
A deserves to carry the day over form B and in the natural 
course of things will do so, why should not Reform step in 
and shorten the struggle? The differences in German pro- 
nunciation to-day are trifling compared with what has already 
been accomplished in the matter of the unification of the 
language, and it does not seem as though the natural course 
of development could be greatly interfered with by a decision 
in favor of one or the other usage. Of course, much depends 
on the time and the circumstances, but it can, for instance, 
hardly be denied that the conscious efforts to regulate and 
improve the German language that were made in the 17th 
century by societies and individual grammarians and lexi- 
cographers have, in spite of many extravagancies and futile 
attempts, been on the whole beneficial. 

Of course, if our efforts to influence usage are not to inter- 
fere with natural development, but are merely, so to speak, 
to anticipate it, then our course must in each case depend on 
the question, What is the natural development? Here we 
come upon what seems to be the strongest reason for the 
reluctance of philologists to take part in systematic efforts 
to influence usage. There is some excuse for that kind of 
philological agnosticism which doubts whether in spite of 
what philology may teach us in regard to the past and the 
present, it can act as a prophet or a guide for the future. It 
may be argued that the phenomena into which the working 
of the human mind enters as a factor, are too complex to 
admit of complete analysis, and that we can never be sure 
that under apparently similar conditions similar results will 
follow. Thus it is now well recognized that the term law, as 
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applied to linguistic processes, cannot be used in the same 
sense as in speaking of purely physical phenomena. Every 
linguistic process is immensely more complicated than any 
purely physical one, or, to speak more accurately, in the 
latter we get down much sooner to certain universal truths, 
however inexplicable these may be in themselves. In the 
light of our present knowledge, the term law, in speaking, 
for instance, of phonetic change, can imply only that in a 
certain community, at a certain time, sufficiently similar 
phonetic conditions — for the conditions are never precisely 
identical — must have produced similar results, but it cannot 
imply, as in the case of physical phenomena, that under like 
conditions the same thing must always happen again. 

It must be admitted that the course of language is appar- 
ently very devious. We do not exaggerate in saying that 
there is no conceivable kind of violation of the laws of 
formal logic or of grammar that has not in one or the other 
language in the course of time been sanctioned by usage, and 
every language is full of such anomalies. The nominative is 
used for the accusative 1 and the accusative for the nomina- 
tive; 2 the dative for the accusative 3 and the accusative for 
the dative; 4 a plural is treated as a singular 8 and a singular 
as a plural ; 6 a masculine form is used for a feminine or 
neuter; 7 a plural takes an additional plural ending 8 and a 

1 E. jr., in the plural of the West Germanic a-declension : Goth. nom. pi. 
dagds, ace. dagans; OHG. nom. ace. pi. tagd. 

2 E. g., in the singular of the OHG. d-declension : Ags. nom. sing, giefu, 
ace. giefe ; OHG. nom. ace. geba ; so E. ace. pi. you used for the nom. ye. 

3 E. g., E. dat. ace. him, her: Ags. dat. him, hire, ace. hine, hi, hio ; NHG. 
refl. dat. ace. sich: MHG. dat. [im, ir], ace. sich. 

* E. g., NHG. dat. ace. euch : MHG. dat. iu, ace. iuch. 

s E.g., NHG. woge f. < MHG. wdge, pi. of wdc m. Similarly Fr. joie 
t. < Lat. gaudia n. pi. 

6 E. g., E. pea, pi. peas < ME. pese, pi. peses, pesen; similarly E. cherry, 
sherry, eaves, riches, etc. 

7 E. g., votter Freuden of a masc. or neut. subject, sing, or pi. ; similarly 
halber, selber, etc. 

8 E. g., E. children, brethren, hine. 

6 
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comparative or superlative an additional sign of the compara- 
tive or superlative ;* an abstract or collective is used to denote 
a concrete individual ; 2 a perfect in the sense of a present 3 
and a present in that of a perfect ; 4 an infinitive for a past 
participle; 5 the third person of the verb for the first and 
second persons ; 6 in the second person singular a subjunctive 
form is substituted for the indicative, while the other forms 
remain undisturbed ; 7 what is properly part of one word 
becomes part of another ; 8 what is properly positive is used 
in a negative sense ; 9 Latin, Greek, Romance and Germanic 
elements are combined promiscuously, 10 and such modern 
formations as automobile and electrocution are only more novel 
but not more irregular than many similar hybrids and con- 
tractions in good repute. In view of such and countless 
similar anomalies who will venture to say what is the natural 
course of a language in any particular ? English grammars 
may object to the expression he done it, but in saying he got 
instead of the older he gat, we have formed the preterit 
indicative on the model of the past participle, while if we say 
he has sat instead of the older he has sitten we have done 
precisely the opposite and analogy would call for he has did 
instead of he has done. How can we tell then whether or not 
he done it is likely to become the standard form ? 

1 E. g., E. lesser, worser; Q. mehrere; E. foremost, hindmost. 
a E. g., Lat. agricola, E. youth, G. frauenzimmer. 

3 E. g., Gr. otSa and the Germanic pret.-presents ; E. I have got = I have. 

4 E. g., E. " I forget who 6aid so " for have forgotten. 
s E. g., G. " ich hatte es thun mussen, diirfen," etc. 

6 E. g., Ags. 1. 2. 3. pi. bindafSi. *6t?idan'$=Goth. 3. pi. bindand. 

'OHG. ndmi, Ags. nome = Goth, sabj. nimeis, for the indicative namt. 

6 E. g., E./or the nonce <for then (Ags. ISam, 'San) ones; E. a napron > an 
apron ; OHG. lisis thu > lisislu > lisist thu ; NHG. wdhrendes Krieges > viahrend 
des Krieges. 

9 E. g., Fr. pas, point, jamais, G. kein, which are not in themselves negative. 
Of course the use of two negatives (which according to logic make a 
positive) does not belong in this same category, because everywhere in 
natural, untutored speech several negatives are felt to strengthen one 
another just like other combinations of synonyms. 

10 E. g., E. atonement, righteous, starvation, druggist, biographer, witticism, etc. 
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But not only have grammatical categories become mixed, 
particular terras confused and significations changed seem- 
ingly without rime or reason, but even the most general 
tendencies of linguistic change that have as yet been dis- 
covered appear occasionally to have given way to others. 
What may be called the counterpart, in linguistics, of the 
law of gravitation in physics, viz., the tendency according to 
which the larger bodies of forms attract the smaller ones and 
few forms can long maintain themselves in complete isolation, 
even this most general tendency has apparently not worked 
without exception. Throughout the history of the Germanic 
languages, for instance, the so-called weak verbs, being much 
more numerous than the strong, have attracted the latter, 
and many strong verbs have in the course of time passed 
over into the weak conjugation. As everybody knows, this 
tendency is still at work and the vulgar and dialectic forms 
kvowed and growed for knew and grew are exactly in a line 
with the recognized sowed and glowed for the older sew and 
glew. In a few exceptional cases, however, weak verbs have 
gone over into the strong conjugation, e. g., the E. dig with its 
modern pret. dug for the older digged, and the G. preism and 
weisen. With what degree of assurance can we then assert 
that in any particular instance one or the other tendency is 
the natural one? 

To such questions we may reply that in spite of all these 
anomalies most languages are in the main remarkably regular 
and the ruling tendencies in their development are unmistak- 
able. The seeming irregularities are not due to the fact that 
any well recognized tendency has suddenly ceased to operate, 
but rather to the fact that there are always a number of 
conflicting tendencies, the relative strength of which it is not 
easy to determine. Very often our failure to recognize law 
and order has been caused by a desire to reduce all linguistic 
changes to very simple principles, forgetting how complicated 
the processes are and how many different factors have to be 
taken into account. It may be hoped that as our knowledge 
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of facts increases and our conception of the nature of linguistic 
processes becomes clearer, the causes of many as yet unex- 
plained exceptions will be revealed. Meanwhile there are 
in every language cases of variation in usage where the 
philologist can well determine which of the several forms 
of expression would be most in accord with the natural 
tendencies of the language. There can be no doubt that 
the most perfect language would exhibit the fewest idio- 
syncracies,.that it would, as far as possible, express difference 
of meaning by difference of form, and likeness of meaning by 
likeness of form, and that it would do both by the simplest 
means that would be effective. Such regularity economizes 
force in the acquisition and the use of the language, and 
it enhances its beauty and usefulness. There can also be 
no reasonable doubt that in the same degree as a nation 
has guarded and advanced its other intellectual and moral 
interests, it has also striven, more or less consciously, to 
improve its language. What is then proposed, is, after all, 
only that the unsystematic and disorganized efforts of the 
millions should be directed by the systematic and organized 
efforts of the few that can bring the greatest intelligence to 
bear on the problem. 

It is, however, not only a question of making language 
simpler and more regular, but also of enriching it and adapt- 
ing it to the needs of our ever changing life and thought. 
Simplicity and regularity depend chiefly on grammar, in- 
cluding pronunciation and orthography; the adaptation of 
language to the varying conditions of life and thought, 
however, is largely a matter of vocabulary. It is conceivable 
that in regard to its grammar a language may reach a 
comparatively stable condition, as, e. g., modern English has 
done, though even there changes in pronunciation are in 
progress and in other grammatical fields also the struggle 
between contesting forms is still going on. Change of 
vocabulary, however, is synonymous with general intellectual 
activity. Not only do philosophers, scientists, inventors 
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need new terms to express new conceptions, or to express 
old conceptions more accurately, not only do poets and 
orators need new figures of speech to appeal more powerfully 
to the imagination of their contemporaries, but even in the 
plain untechnical language of every-day life new expressions 
are often needed to replace the old ones that have lost their 
«ffectiveness, as old coins lose their glitter and intrinsic value 
from constant use. It must be confessed that here philology 
cannot at present speak with quite as much authority as it 
can with reference to grammar. Not only is the invention 
of new terms to some extent a matter of the imagination, and 
the philological mind is not necessarily highly imaginative; 
but for judging of the appropriateness of a new term or the 
relative value of several synonymous expressions, philology 
does not seem to have at present the same sound scientific 
basis as for judging things purely grammatical. It is well 
known that in the present generation philology on its lin- 
guistic side has been primarily occupied with the forms 
of words, only secondarily with their meanings. Notable 
exceptions will, of course, occur to every one, but the fact 
remains that for one valuable contribution to the study of 
word-meanings we might name scores of such to the study 
of phonetics, inflection, derivation and syntax. Moreover, 
what study has been devoted to significations has been for 
the most part lexicological, has dealt with words as indi- 
viduals ; until recently, most of the attempts to group changes 
in signification as well as the gains and losses in vocabulary 
and to find the causes underlying them, have been made by 
amateurs.' To be sure when Wamba the Jester explained to 
the Swineherd why the names of live domestic animals were 
Saxon, while the names of the good things that came from 
them were Norman, he would have been as amazed if he had 
been told that he was discussing a problem in semasiology, 
as M. Jourdain was when he learned that he was talking 

1 A recent exception in a promising line is the article by A. Goetze, 
Zar Oesckichte der Adjectiva auf -isch. PBB. 24. 464 ff. 
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prose. It seems clear, however, that next to a knowledge of 
actual usage, a knowledge of semasiology is necessary if we 
would judge of the fitness of an expression for a certain 
purpose. As it is, hardly a beginning has been made to 
determine why hosts of words have disappeared from our 
vocabulary and others have sprung up in their places, or 
what has caused numerous words and idioms to change 
their meanings, while the meanings of others have remained 
substantially unchanged through thousands of years. The 
difficulty of treating such questions scientifically, combined 
with the ease with which they lend themselves as play for 
the imagination, have until recently made them seem more 
attractive to amateurs than to scholars ; but until philologists 
shall have investigated as thoroughly the general conditions 
of* changes in vocabulary, as they have those in grammar, 
they will not have a thoroughly scientific basis for expressing 
an expert opinion on some of the questions of present usage, 
though doubtless they are already better equipped for this 
task than other persons. 

If we grant then that it is both possible and upon the 
whole desirable that philology should take a more active part 
in influencing contemporary speech, two questions naturally 
present themselves : first, on what general principles should 
decisions concerning doubtful points in language be based, 
and second, what can be done to cause these decisions to be 
generally accepted. 

In reply to the first question it may be said that the end 
of all conscious influence on the course of language must be 
its general improvement as a means of conveying thought. 
This may seem too obvious to require argument, but as a 
matter of fact questions concerning propriety in speech have 
often been decided on very different principles, and even 
when in general the right ground was taken, the conception 
of what constitutes improvement has often been too narrow. 

Two factors have to be taken into account : on the one 
hand the force of usage, representing the inertia or conserva- 
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tism in the language ; on the other, the improvement that 
may come to the language from a change in usage or from a 
fixing of undecided usage. Disregard of the force of usage 
leads to attempts at reform too radical to be practicable; 
carried to an extreme it leads to Utopian schemes like 
Volapiik, that have at times carried even sensible persons 
off" their feet. On the other hand, exclusive regard for usage 
overlooks the fact that usage is not permanent, and that men 
have at all times more or less consciously striven to improve 
their language. 

In the nature of things, anything like accurate qualitative 
and quantitative analysis of these two factors or weighing 
of their respective forces against one another is impossible. 
It may be safely said, however, that their nature and their 
scope is better understood by us than formerly, and that 
there is correspondingly less reason for failure in puristic 
efforts. One-sided views of what constitutes usage and what 
improvement in language have been responsible for the 
futility of many previous endeavors. Too much weight has 
often been given to the usage of particular periods or particu- 
lar authors, and one of the most common mistakes has been 
to submit the living questions of the speech of our own day 
to the decision of the great writers of by-gone generations. 
The enthusiasm with which philologists have devoted them- 
selves to the study of the past has sometimes led them to 
regard the present merely in its character as the successor 
to the past, having no individuality or rights of its own. 
Some one period in the past has been to them the aetas 
aurea, everything that came later represented deterioration 
and decay. The writings of the Germanic philologists of the 
early part of this century contain many regrets at the losses 
that the Germanic languages have suffered since the glorious 
period represented by the Gothic with its dual, its passive 
voice, its full and sonorous inflections; the High German 
shifting of consonants was to them in a sense but an unneces- 
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sary and regretable disturbance of a beautiful harmony. 1 To 
others again the Middle High German period was the golden 
age in language as well as in literature, and in the opinion 
of some of them the changes that the language has undergone 
since the thirteenth century have been mostly for the worse. 
But while some would acknowledge that the language of the 
great writers of the eighteenth century bears in itself its own 
justification, they would regard all recent deviations from the 
usage of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe as unjustifiable. 2 It 
must be confessed that such extreme views are now rarely 
held, but has this habit of bowing to the dictum of the past 
and subordinating to it the wants of the present entirely 
disappeared ? Is it not common enough to hear a philologist 
justify an expression by a reference to a passage in Shake- 
speare or the King James Version of the Bible ? That an 
expression occurs occasionally or even frequently in a great 
classic of a former century is at most a good reason why it 
should be intelligible to every cultivated person, but this does 
not in itself justify the use of it by a modern writer. The 
question is solely what is at present good usage. There is 
probably no serious disagreement on this principle among 
those who have given the matter sufficient thought ; but are 
we always consistent in applying it? As long as a mode of 
expression does not conform to present usage, it matters little 
whether it was last used by Pope or Chaucer or King Alfred, 
by Shakespeare or the most obscure of his contemporaries ; 
the question whether or not it may be employed unsupported 
by present usage must be decided entirely on internal grounds 
of fitness, and without reference to the chronology of its 
previous use. Philology cannot expect to influence contem- 
porary speech without recognition and consistent application 
of the principle that the living languages are for the living 
and the usage of each generation is a law unto itself. In 

1 Cf. Baumer, Gesammelte sprachwissenschaftliche Schriften, 1863, p. 162. 
•This is in the main the standpoint of K. G. Andresen in his well- 
known Sprachgebraueh und Sprachrichligkeit iro Deutschen, 8. ed., 1898. 
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fairness it should be added, however, that this principle has 
as often been violated by the amateur-purists. 

But not only the authority of the great writers of former 
generations, but also that of contemporary authors has often 
been overrated. It should be borne in mind that poets, 
novelists and historians do not, as a rule, write primarily 
with a view to producing models of style any more than 
Caesar wrote a book for beginners in Latin. I imagine that 
even the greatest writers often forget the categorical impera- 
tive as applied to language. What has been said before of 
the anomalies in language in general applies also to a vary- 
ing extent to all individual writers and speakers : there is 
probably no solecism for which we cannot cite prominent 
authorities, especially in our day when not only prolegomena 
and letters, but the private diaries and notes of great poets 
are printed and may become material for linguistic research. 
The lists of references that are often produced in support 
of a contested usage, are therefore not always to the point. 

We must further remember that language adapts itself 
legitimately not only to the time, but also to the place. 
The recognition of this principle is of particular importance 
in this country, for a considerable number of the differences 
in English usage are geographical. More has probably been 
said and written on the subject of Americanisms than on 
anything else connected with Modern English ; yet there is 
really very little ground for the great sensitiveness that is 
displayed on this point on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
perfectly clear that a country that is geographically, politically 
and economically as independent as America could not for 
ever remain intellectually dependent on the mother country 
and that it must solve the problems of its speech for itself 
as it does other social problems. The natural sympathies 
that exist between the two countries and the general levelling 
tendencies of modern times will doubtless prevent the speech 
of America from ever widely diverging from that of England ; 
the conditions are entirely different from those that caused 
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the differentiation of continental and insular Saxon. Slight 
differences, however, will naturally occur, caused either by 
manifest differences in social or political conditions or by 
those subtler physical and psychical factors that produce 
changes in language, and these differences may even grow 
much beyond their present extent. Only those unfamiliar 
with the nature of language and the causes of linguistic 
change can be astonished or disappointed at the discovery 
that the English language on this side of the water has not 
done what could not possibly have been expected of it, 
namely, that it should have changed in the last hundred 
years precisely in the same way it has changed in England. 
On the other hand it would seem reasonable that just so far 
as the language of the two countries becomes differentiated, 
the English people are entitled to claim for their language the 
name of English, for in the case of a complete breaking up 
into two languages, there could be no doubt that the English 
people would have the best right to call theirs the English 
language. In so far, therefore, as the difference extends even 
now, it seems quite proper to insist that the language of this 
country is American, or United States, or whatever distinc- 
tive term may be preferred ; but the fact that a mode of 
expression is not in use in England is not in itself a sufficient 
reason why it should not be used in America. 

In determining the force of usage, therefore, we must 
not draw the lines too narrow, either chronologically, or 
geographically, or socially. All usage, whether archaic or 
contemporary, individual, local or general is a factor in 
language in two ways. In the first place, it is to some extent 
an indication of the inherent fitness of a mode of expression 
in regard to which we might otherwise be in doubt. The 
more generally a form of speech is used, the greater is, on 
the whole, the presumption in favor of its natural fitness, but 
natural fitness and general usage are by no means convertible 
terms, for the language of the masses is less perfect than that 
of the educated few. On the other hand the usage of an 
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individual author is not in itself conclusive proof of the fit- 
ness of a mode of expression, for even the most careful writer 
may from early habit or for other individual reasons often 
and even regularly employ the less preferable of two synony- 
mous forms. 

In the second place, all usage is of consequence in so far as 
it represents the conservative force in language and resists 
change. The use of any new or less familiar form of expres- 
sion in place of an old or more familiar one always causes 
some disturbance among the psychical organisms that make 
up our speech-consciousness and therefore meets with mental 
resistance. These psychical organisms are the result of our 
whole linguistic experience in reading and hearing, writing 
and speaking. From this point of view, the usage of any 
author is of consequence only just in proportion as he is read. 

Of these two ways in which usage affects the future course 
of language, the second is by far the more important one; 
and if we wish to determine the force of usage as a factor to 
be taken into account by the purist, we must ask in regard 
to every doubtful expression not who has used it in the past, 
but what hold has this word or idiom or construction on the 
language of the present generation. So far as the testimony 
of one or more authors can answer that question, such testi- 
mony is of consequence, otherwise not. It is also necessary 
to bear in mind that the hold that any particular usage has 
on the language depends not only on the frequency with 
which the mode of expression itself is used, but on the 
intimacy of its associations with other modes of expression 
with which it is grouped in our minds on its formal or 
material side. The associations between the various speech 
organisms are so complex that it is impossible to disturb one 
of the latter without more or less disturbing them all. 

The second factor to be taken into account in all puristic 
efforts is the improvement that may come to the language 
from any proposed change or regulation. Here again we 
must not take too narrow ground. Language may be im- 
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proved in many different directions, e. g., those of simplicity, 
regularity, accuracy, variety, euphony. To show how one- 
sided the work of purists has often been, it is only necessary 
to recall their violent opposition to many new terms on the 
ground that there was no need of them, that they expressed 
nothing that could not be equally well expressed by the old 
speech-material. Entirely aside from the fact that absolutely 
synonymous terms are extremely rare, that one of a pair of 
synonyms nearly always soon assumes a different shade 
of meaning and thus tends to enrich the language and make 
it more precise, it must not be forgotten that such additions 
to the vocabulary give greater choice to the poet for the 
purposes of rime and metre, to the orator for accent and 
rhythm, to all of us greater possibilities of variation in 
writing and speaking. Further, if the new term really 
continues to be shunned in the better language, there is still 
a distinct advantage in having different terms for the higher 
diction and for the vulgar. Without disparaging the value 
of simplicity, we may for instance well ask what the charm of 
poetry and the effect of oratory would be if poets and orators 
were limited to the vocabulary of the shop, the street and the 
family. We need both house-coats and dress-suits. 

Similarly the advantages and disadvantages of changes in 
meaning have to be carefully weighed against one another. 
To take one of the most extreme cases imaginable: it happens 
occasionally that an expression comes to be used in two dia- 
metrically opposite meanings, so that, to avoid ambiguity, we 
seem to be precluded from using the word at all and the 
language has apparently suffered a distinct loss. But there 
are many relations that partake of the nature of both likeness 
and oppositeness, and to express such relations words are 
very welcome. So the word counterpart, which can no 
longer be used without ambiguity either to denote that which 
is like something else, or that which is its opposite, may be 
used appropriately of the two halves of a symmetrical build- 
ing, or of a seal and its impression, or in a higher sense, of 
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two human beings; and this use of the word is a distinct 
gain to the language. 

However, any gain in one direction may be offset by a 
loss in another; and we have to weigh the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages. What tends to regularity may also 
tend to destroy variety and euphony, what promotes sim- 
plicity may destroy accuracy. Any addition to the vocabulary 
may be followed by a subtraction, for experience shows that 
the average speaker cannot acquire the use of more than a 
certain amount of speech-material ; but such subtraction will 
generally follow the lines of least resistance and need not 
directly affect anything connected in form or meaning with 
the new accession. 

The work of the philologist-purist must therefore consist 
in balancing carefully in every case the force of the existing 
usage against the advantages to be gained for the language 
by a change or regulation, and he must make his decisions 
accordingly. Take, for instance, the so-called " cleft infini- 
tive" in English, in regard to which there has been so much 
discussion. It is not sufficient to determine when and by 
whom the preposition to was first separated from the infini- 
tive by an adverb, though that is of consequence for the 
explanation of this mode of expression ; nor what particular 
writers have most indulged in this liberty ; nor whether or 
not it offends our ears, for if it became general it would soon 
cease to offend; but we must rather determine the whole 
extent of this usage, the hold it has on the language in all its 
forms ; and on the other hand what the language has to gain 
or lose in point of accuracy, regularity, variety ; also to what 
extent existing analogies are strengthened or weakened by it ; 
whether or not, for instance, the analogy of the use of a past 
participle or a finite verb with preceding adverb will not 
always tend to bring the cleft infinitive into use again, 
however often it may be suppressed ; finally, whether, if we 
should for these various , considerations decide in favor or 
against the construction, it is worth while to make a fight 
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either one way or the other, for in many cases the advantages 
and disadvantages may be so nearly balanced that the game 
would not be worth the candle. Or take, on the other hand, 
that bug-bear of the German purist, the inversion of subject 
and predicate after und, a construction that has often been 
represented as a characteristic of the style of newspapers and 
commercial letters. It has been shown that it antedates the 
first German newspaper by several centuries, 1 but that is not 
much to the point ; the real questions are as to what hold it 
has on present usage, and what is to be gained or lost by 
its adoption or rejection. All such questions, however, can 
be answered more satisfactorily by the philologist than by 
anybody else, for he commands more facts and can take a 
broader view of the problem. Naturally each case must be 
decided on its merits, but certain leading principles applying 
to a number of similar cases may probably be agreed upon. 2 

1 Particularly striking is the frequency of this construction in MHGr. prose. 

2 The first attempt, as far as I know, to lay down some such principles 
was made by Professor A. Noreen in his monograph Om spralcriktighet, 2d 
ed. Upsala: 1881. Translated into German by A. Johannson in lndo- 
germanische Forschungen, I, 95 ff. The translator in an article in the same 
volume (pp. 232ff.) discusses Professor Noreen's views and expresses dis- 
sent on several points. It would lead too far on this occasion to discuss 
the questions involved. Most of the principles laid down by Professor 
Noreen commend themselves readily. The one that seems to me most 
objectionable is that of two synonymous terms the shorter one is always to 
be preferred. This principle, often asserted in rhetoric, seems to me to be 
in a line with a current explanation of the cause of phonetic change, viz., 
that phonetic change is generally (or always) due to a desire for ease of 
utterance. Both I believe to be wrong. There is no doubt that simpler 
means for the expression of thought could be devised than those now in 
use ; we could form more words of not more than five letters each than we 
should have any use for, without exhausting all the possible combinations. 
But language depends for its effects to a certain extent on volume of sound 
and the reduction of all linguistic expression to the simplest possible forms 
would in the end greatly change the character of the language and lessen 
its usefulness. How far we may go in this direction is largely a matter of 
temper, in the individual as well as in the people. It is well known that 
some languages have, on the whole, shorter words, more concise forms of 
expression than others, and such differences reflect undoubtedly differences 
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It remains to say a few words about the methods by which 
philology might cause any efforts in behalf of the improve- 
ment of language to produce practical results. In the first 
place public discussion of usage must not be left, as has been 
largely done heretofore, to the amateur-purists, but philolo- 
gists should take the initiative whenever there seems to be a 
real need of regulation or change. Abuses in language gain 
headway very rapidly and interference is of little avail unless 
it comes promptly. Then further, the hold which we in 
general have on the growing generation in school and college 
should enable us to give impetus to many a useful reform. 
But it is not sufficient that we should teach what in our 
opinion is best in language, for that is done now ; but at 
least in college the fundamental principles that determine 
what is right "and what is wrong should be taught, and that 
is not at present done as generally as might be. A knowl- 
edge of the fundamental facts of language might seem to 
be a necessary part of the intellectual outfit of an educated 
person, but many of the public discussions on usage show 
what crude notions prevail in this regard. That the weather 
clerk really makes the weather probably none but infants 
believe, but that language is made by the compilers of 
dictionaries and grammars is a conception not confined to 
the young or ignorant. That we all have a hand in making 
language, that we are all responsible for it to the same extent 
as for other social institutions, and that the greatest responsi- 
bility rests with those best able to bear it, is a fact that is not 
fully understood even by the educated. A story is told of a 
proof-reader in a great printing office who had the reputation 
of being a great authority on the English language ; he was 

in the intellectual make-up of the several nations. But their languages 
are not on that account necessarily more or less perfect. It should also not 
be overlooked that by simply ruling out the longer form, we preclude the 
possibility of a later differentiation between the two forms and of a conse- 
quent real gain to the vocabulary. Originally kennen, bekennen and erkennen 
were practically synonymous ; if two of them had been dropped, we should 
have lost the means of a very necessary distinction. 
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said to know the Dictionary by heart. One day a compositor 
came to him with the Dictionary and pointed out to him with 
great satisfaction that he had been in error in making a 
certain correction in the compositor's proof, that the word 
had been spelled exactly as the Dictionary gave it. " That 
is so," admitted the proof-reader, and then taking his pen he 
coolly changed the spelling of the Dictionary and returned 
the book with the words — ■" Now it is all right." Of course 
the most amusing thing about this story is not that the 
proof-reader should have dared to correct the Dictionary, but 
that so many educated people should laugh at him for doing 
so. The ordinary popular dictionaries may be fair authori- 
ties on orthography, because that is comparatively stable, but 
in regard to other matters they generally fall far short of 
representing the actual state of the language, and if one 
of them really contained the whole speech-material properly 
classified, the work would be incomplete soon after its 
appearance. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that the 
permanent forces underlying all linguistic activity should be 
correctly understood. 

Finally, it is hardly necessary to add, philologists them- 
selves should endeavor, in writing and speaking, to apply the 
principles for which they wish to win recognition. It is 
clear that any one giving such advice treads on dangerous 
ground, but it is hoped that the doctrine will not be con- 
demned merely because the preacher has not lived up to it. 

H. C. G. von Jagemann. 



